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- The liturgical revival within the 
Lutheran Church, the current phase of 
which had its beginning some thirty 
years ago, is one of many great and 
significant movements in the history of 
the Church. Most of these movements 
have contributed in a positive way to the 
developing life of the Church, in spite 
of the fact that they have been received 
insome quarters with reactions of gloom 
and foreboding. By encouraging positive 
reactions and forcing the Church to 
serious reappraisal of its spiritual life, 
renewed insights into God's Word have 
been the product of many movements 
which in theirearly stages were hated or 
feared by some sections of the Church. 


There are good and honest churchmen 
who are disturbed about the liturgical 
revival, They hear rumors of “strange 
things” going on in some parishes (bizarre 
events are not confined to “liturgical” 
parishes, however), or exaggerated re- 
ports about a few extremely unstable 
souls who attach themselves to the 
movement, and whose personal vagaries 
are therefore attributed to the movement 
as a whole. Unfortunately, one thing 
these disturbed churchmen usually avoid 
is a thorough and personal investigation 
to find out what responsible leaders in 
this revival are seeking. Because UNA 
SANCTA has generally come to be 
recognized as the spokesman for the 
liturgical movement in the Lutheran 
Church in America, we feel an obliga- 
tion to lay out in unmistakable terms 
the true objectives of this great revival 
of Church life. For we believe that 
when the sound Biblical basis, the con- 
fessional Lutheran structure, and the 
wholesomely catholic orientation of this 
movement is understood, its objectives 
will be appreciated and supported. 


I 


The Lutheran Church is a liturgical 
Church. She laysclaim to the name of 
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"Church" because she has the marks of 
the Church, Word and Sacraments. She 
is liturgical in that she expresses her 
faith in the traditional liturgy of the 
Western Rite, whichshe has preserved in 
a remarkably pure form. The Lutheran 
approach to liturgy has always been 
deeply theological, with the doctrine of 
Justification by Faith the key to the 
understanding of her attitude toward 
liturgy. The form of the cultus ought 
not to be absolutized, as if it conferred 
grace ex opere operato. The "Sacrifice 
of the Mass" as understood in the late 
middle ages was violently opposea by 
the Reformers, since it was taught that 
the Mass was a repetition of the sacrifice 
of Christ, and that its blessings were 
conveyed irrespective of the faith or 
lack of faith of the one for whom it 
was Offered. This legitimate concern 
against attaching a false concept of sac- 
rifice to the Mass led some theologians to 
a complete disassociation from_any con- 
cept of sacrifice as attached to the Mass, 


On the whole, however, itis amazing 
how much of the pure catholic faith was 
preserved and restored in the mainstream 
of Lutheran doctrinal development. The 
Lutheran Confessions, contained in the 
Book of Concord, quite naturally form 
the source of our understanding of 
Lutheranism, and it is to them that we 
tum for testimony regarding the true 
Lutheran attitude toward the liturgical 
movement. Regarding the Lutheran 
position on the Mass, the Apology, Art. 
XXIV, has this to say: 


At the outset we must again make 
the preliminary statement that we 
do not abolish the Mass, but reli- 
giously maintain and defend it. 
For among us Masses are celebrated 
every Lord's Day and on other fes- 
tivals, in which the Sacrament is 
offered to those who wish to use it, 
after they have been examined 
and absolved. 


Thus the centrality of the Holy Com- 
munion in the life of the Church is af- 
firmed. Even the ceremonies in which 
the piety of the ages © d clothed the 
Sacramental celebration are well re- 
garded, for the Apology continues; 


And the usual public ceremonies 
are observed, theseries of lessons, 
of prayers, vestments, and other 
like things. Since ceremonies, 
however, ought to be observed 
both to teach men Scripture, and 
that those admonished by the \V/ord 
may conceive faith and fearof God 
and obtain comfort, and thus also 
may pray, (for these are the de- 
signs of ceremonies), we retain 
the Latin language on account of 
those who are learning and under- 
stand Latin, and we mingle with it 
German hymns, in order that the 
people may also have something 
to leam..... 


Further, the Apology is not even 
afraid to attribute a sacrificial signifi- 
cance to the Eucharist, for it explains, 


.... We readily indeed suffer the 
Mass to be understood as a daily 
sacrifice, provided that the entire 
Mass be understood, i.e., the 
ceremony with the preaching of 
the Gospel, faith, invocation, 
and thanksgiving. 


The same article ina significant pas- 
sage makes careful distinction between 
propitiatory and eucharistic sacrifices, 
denying that man can make the former, 
while confessing that he can and does 
offer the latter. 


It is apparent that the Reformation 
fathers held the Mass (including liturgy, 
ceremony, preaching, and Holy Com- 
munion)to be the most important func- 
tion of a Christian congregation. But 
the center of the Mass is not man's action; 
itis what God does that is all-important. 
The sacramental realism of Luther, so 
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uncompromisingly set forth at Marburg, 
must be understood in this light. The 
self-giving God in Christ was the Re- 


former*sconstant theme. The sacrifice 
of the Cross was central. The complete 
worship of Word and Sacrament was a 
showing forth of our Lord's death, a 
contemporanizing of Calvary, an actual 
application to the believer today of the 
atoning death of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Without the Real Presence the Church 
would be robbed of the center of its life. 
Without the Body and Blood of Christ, 
Christian worship would indeed be an 
empty ceremony, a mere historical 
pageant. There was more at stake in 
Marburg than the interpretation of Greek 
or Aramaic words. 


The Reformation emphasis on the 
centrality of the whole Eucharist also had 
its place in the rediscovery of the priest- 
hood of believers, Luther did not set 
aside the holy ministry, nor rob it of 
any of its dignity. That ministry 
which Christ gave to His Church as a 
charismatic gift did not evolve from the 
universal priesthood, It has its own 
special responsibilities within the Body 
of Christ, and the Reformation taught 
the clergy to take these responsibilities 
with greater seriousness. But Luther also 
believed that the layman has a priest- 
hood, some of the functions of which had 
been almost entirely assumed by the 
ordained priesthood, It was the lay- 
priest's duty to offer the liturgy (Gk., 
leitourgia, the people*‘s work). The 
eucharistic sacrifice of thanksgiving, 
praise, faith and worship of which the 
Apology speaks is the sacrifice of the 
whole congregation, Each member has 
not only the privilege, but also the duty, 
to participate in it. 


In carrying out this concept of lay- 
priesthood, the Reformer insisted on the 
following steps; 1) The language of the 
people was introduced into the worship 
of the Mass, at first in hymns, gradually 
in most of the ordinary and propers. 2) 
The Canon, especially the Words of 


Institution, had to be said in a loud 
voice, in contrast to the inaudible re- 
citation in Roman usage. 3) The 
presbyter could no longer celebrate a 
private Mass (winkelmesse). The cele- 
bration had to be open to the entire con- 
gregation, and there must be at least one 
other communicant besides the cled- 
brant. 4) The congregational hymn was 
fostered. 5) There must not only be 
(at least) a weekly celebration, but the 
people must participate in singing 
the service and ought to commune 
frequently. 


Those who are called upon to defend 
the liturgical movement would be quite 
satisfied to make their apology on the 
basis of the Lutheran Confessions and 
early Lutheran practice. A European 
professor recently stated, “How strange 
it is that some Lutheran officials insist 
on the ordination vow on the Confessions 
of the Church, but if some pastor tries 
to practice the teachings of these con- 
fessionsin full, he is put on the official 
*blacklist* and condemned." While this 
statement certainly cannotbe made into 
a generalization on all Lutheran Church 
officials, it is unfortunately true of a 
few. We are proud to call attention to 
the fact, however, that many church- 
men, in high and low positions, are 
helping to support the burden of UNA 
SANCTA in promoting sound and con- 
sistent Lutheranism in our Churches. 


II 


Much misunderstanding has arisen 
through the actions of some persons who 
identify themselves with the liturgical 
movementand then give the impression 
that this revival is centered upon exter- 
nals, In fact, the liturgical revival is 
not primarily interested in forms and 
ceremonies assuch, but rather about the 
theology of true worship. Truly liturgi- 
cal men are as much opposed to the so- 
called "ecclesiastical dressmakers" who 
insist on performing rites and ceremonies 
ad infinitum withouta realization of the 


theology behind such ceremonies, as 
they are to the rationalists who believe 
that Christian faith is solely an intel- 
lectualexperience. To the “dress- 
makers" in the Church, the chancel 
becomes a kind of Mars Hill instead of 
aHoly of Holies, and worship and belief 
are two unrelated departments. 


On the other hand some hold that it 
is the Lutheran tradition to center in 
dogma and that worship has nothing to 
do with this. Thus the sermon, con- 
ceived as a kind of pious lecture, 
becomes the only essential part of that 
kind of worship. But this is not the 
Lutheran tradition, It may be a later 
tradition, but it is not the tradition of 
the Confessions, Even the Reformed 
Protestants cannot lay claim to such a 
tradition, for the parent liturgy of the 
Reformed Churches, the Strassburg 
Psalter, of which Bucer was the chief 
architect, was in structure the Com- 
munion Service. The Reformed are 
beginning to realize the bankruptcy. of 
the over-intellectualization of religion. 
How much more should Lutheranism, 
with its great tradition that Word and 
Sacrament are of equal importance in 
true worship, guard against such one- 
sidedness, 


Ultimately both of the extremes 
against which the true liturgical move- 
ment protests are the result of an un- 
healthy over-emphasis on individualism. 
Some have claimed that the Reforma- 
tion, with its teaching of the priesthood 
ofbelievers, isresponsible forthis. This 
is true only to the extent that the Biblical 
doctrine of the royal priesthood has been 
corrupted in recent times. Christian 
believers are priests in a very real sense, 
it is true, but they are not priests sep- 
arately. They are priests together! 
One of the great struggles in the history 
of ancient Israel was between the cen- 
tralization of worship at Jerusalem, 
with its emphasis on the unity of the 
people and the Oneness of God, on the 
one hand; and the dispersion of shrines 
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and priests throughout the land, with its 
consequent weakening of political ties 
and the encouragement of polytheism 
and idolatry, on the other hand. The 
unity of the nation, of worship, of the 
priesthood, finally prevailed. While the 
worship of God, according to New Tes- 
tament revelation is no longer tied to one 
site, we may take the great motif of 
the Old Testament struggle as symbolic 
of a continuing tension in the Church. 
The New Testament, no less than the 
Old, emphasizes the unity and col- 
lectiveness of God's people. A helter- 
skelter individualism has no place in 
the church of God. 


Il 


The blue-print of the liturgical 
movement is found in Acts 2:42; "And 
they continued steadfastly in the apos- 
tles' doctrine and fellowship, and in 
breaking of bread, and in prayers." 
This description of the life of the Apos- 
tolic Church is the secret of its continuing 
spiritualpower. The life of the Church 
was a constant wellspring of strength 
which enabled the early believers to 
accomplishso much with so little. And 
it is in the liturgy that these elements 
of Church life find their common focus. 


Today we find the apostles‘ doctrine 
inthe New Testament. The epistles are 
the theology of the apostles. These 
letters were written with a liturgical 
setting in mind, since they were ad- 
dressed to the worshipping congregations 
who gathered, especially on the Lord's 
Day, to relive the life, death, and 
resurrection of their Lord. New Testa- 
ment scholars often fail to realize that 
portions of Scripture are definitely litur- 
gical in purpose and character. For 
example, the Gospel of St. John was a 
lectionary, orcompendium of liturgical 
lessons, and the First Epistle of St. Paul 
to the Corinthians was essentially a hand- 
book on the liturgy. “When ye come 
together in the Church... .. " writes 
Paulin 1 Corinthians 11:18. The coming 


together for worship is the Church, the 
mystical Body of Christ, and chapters 11 
thru 16 of this epistle elaborate this 
theme. When Paul speaks of those who 
communicate unworthily, he means 
that, among other things, they did not 
discern that their coming together was 
infact the Body of Christ. The point in 
all this is, of course, that the writings 
ofthe New Testament stem from and at 
the same time contributed to that live 
fount of eucharistic worship of the 
primitive Christian communities. That 
which is the very source for the Church 
of our age of its understanding of the 
apostles* doctrine belongs intimately in 
the liturgical setting. 


The Christian religion in its highest 
function is social. No man liveth unto 
himself, now can a healthy worship be 
confined to private devotions. The 
Church, as the Body of Christ, unites 
the members with one another and with 
the Head, who is the Lord Himself. 
Therefore the faithful have ever con- 
fessed, "I believe in the Communion of 
Saints." The congregation is not an 
organization, nor an institution, but an 
organism, a fellowship of saints. Since 
Christian worship is a social action of 
this fellowship, it must have a form of 
worship in which all can unite, a cultus. 
This is the liturgy which gives concrete 
form to the unity of the saints--the 
apostles’ fellowship. 


The climax of liturgical worship is 
the Holy Communion, the Breading of 
Bread of the early Church. It is a well 
established fact that this was a part of 
the weekly worship of the early Chris- 
tians, and our Lutheran Confessions 
contemplate the continued use of this 
sacrament in weekly (or even daily) 
frequency. In this respect some parts of 
latter-day Christendom have become a 
veritable desert. And even where fre- 
quent celebration has been maintained, 
too often reception, on the part of all 
but a few, has been severely limited. 
Encouragingly, many parishes have 
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begun torestore the Holy Communion to 
its rightful place in the life of the Church. 
Todosois to renew in our Churches one 
of the marks of apostolic life. 


The praying Church is found at the 
very portal of the Acts of the Apostles, 
She prays for the outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost. She watches at the prison of St. 
Peter. She strengthens herself for mar- 
tyrdom through prayer. And especially 
does she surround the mystery of the 
Breaking of Bread with unceasing prayer. 
Thus itis that the liturgy is created, In 
liturgical prayer the petition of the dis- 
ciples, “Lord teach us to pray," is ful- 
filled in a very special sense. For the 
prayer of the liturgy is the "we" prayer, 
par excellance. From the seed of the 
Our Father has grown a mighty tree-- 
Christ's prayer has blossomed into the 
united prayer of the whole Church. As 
the Church continues in liturgical prayer 
she gains strength as again she stands in 
ahostile andevil world. Inspired by the 
Spirit, edified by the doctrine, strength- 
ened by the fellowship, nourished by the 
Communion, the Bride of Christ breaks 
forth in her beauty and holiness, in active 
peace, true knowledge, and pure love-- 
the never-ceasing song of praise which is 
her holy liturgy. 


The Church has little time for leisure. 
She must proclaim that God so loved the 
world that he gave His only-begotten 
Son. She must go out into the highways 
and hedges, compelling people to come 
in. She must also go on the road from 
Jerusalem to Jericho and be the good 
Samaritan tohim who has fallen into the 
hands of thieves, for the unfortunate ones 
are none other than brother Jesus Him- 
self, who said, "Whatsoever ye do unto 
the least of these, ye do it unto Me." 
But these important works of evangelism 
and charity must find their source in that 
hour of worship, in that apostolic word of 
truth, in that living fellowship, in that 
breaking of Heavenly Bread, in that 
etemal song of prayer. If these are not 
the source, then our program will be that 


ofa mere activism, which relies on prop- 
agandizing committees, public relations 
men, campaigns, and the like. 


The meaning of liturgy is more than 
versicles and responses selected from the 
Scripture and artistically arranged. It 
is more than a convenient form to fill 
up the time before the sermon. The 
liturgy is the proclamation of the aros- 
tles' doctrine, it is the cementing and 
expression of the fellowship, it is the 
Breaking of Bread and the prayer of the 
Church. The Church lives out of her 
liturgy, all her activities flow from it. 
Joseph Broeger in Kirche und Kanzel 
calls the liturgy, “the great lay-cate- 
chism." This is essentially what it was 
and what it must be again. The liturgy 
is not a form which makes up but one 
aspect of the Church's life--in its essen- 
tial meaning, the LITURGY IS THE 
CHURCH'S LIFE. That the very meaning 
of this concept has been largely forgotten 
is illustrated by the remark made re- 
cently to a seminarian who was being 
examined for ordination; “It's all right 
to take an interest in liturgy, but don't 
let it interfere with your ministry!" 
What kind of ministry would there be 
without the liturgy which is the apostle*s 
doctrine and fellowship, the Breaking of 
Bread and the prayers? 


Some people have developed rather 
strange ideas about the work of a pastor 
who tries to apply the spirit of the liturgy 
consistently. They vision him as one 
who steeps himself in “liturgical lore” 
and thus becomes an expert on what is 
“right and proper", including colors, 
vestments, paraments, ceremonial. In 
reality, those who have the spirit of the 
liturgy have a far different orientation. 
They have been taken up in the agonizing 
struggle of the Church to be what it is. 
They are vitally concerned about Chris- 
tian education, for they realize that 
children must be trained, not only in a 
set of doctrines to be accepted with the 
mind, but more particularly must they 
be trained to be royal priests with mind 
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and body, heart and soul. Liturgically 
sensitive pastors are thoroughly evange- 
listic, conducting retreats, Bible classes, 
and evangelistic services, for they rec- 
ognize the truth of Acts 1:8; "Youshall 
receive power when the Holy Ghost has 
come upon you and you shall be my 
witnesses..... " The truly liturgical 
pastor carries on not a one-sided min- 
istry, but one that is catholic and inclu- 
sive, both in terms of people and of 
emphasis, because he recognizes that 
the Church is the Body of Christ, and not 
all members have the same function. 


Itshall be the burden of UNA SANCTA 
to show its readers the wonders of the 
liturgical life. This publication is in a 
true sense a theological one, examining 
Biblical and historical insights that lie 
behind the outward expression of the lit- 
urgical life. But it shall also be a 
practical publication, calling attention 
to gems of devotion which churchmen 
have left unused and buried, enriching 
the life of the parish by pointing out the 


wealth of meaning to be found in the 
full observence of the liturgical Church 
year, There may be times when we shall 
speak of things that seem strange to 
people reared in a different setting. 
We would beg a spirit of tolerance and 
a willingness to investigate with an open 
mind when such is the case, We pray 
that we might likewise receive grace to 
practice that sare tolerance, that we 
might "prove all things; hold fast to that 
which is good." We shall guard ourselves 
from using worn out phrases to keep 
great truths in their graves of disuse. We 
shall always be orthodox in the right 
sense of the word. We shall foster the 
right kind of praise--for that is the mean- 
ing of orthodoxy. We shall place all 
things under Christ, and give Him all 
honor and glory. In carrying out this 
project, in making plain the real nature 
of the Church's life, and in restoring the 
religious apparatus of the Church, we 
shall need your prayers. We want you 
to share with us our great burden and 
obligation. 


THE LENTEN PARISH—A SYMPOSIUM 


THe Liturcicar SicniFicance oF LENT 


As members of the Church of the 
Augsburg Confession, an integral branch 
of the church catholic, we are conscious 
to a greater or lesser degree of our at- 
tachment to the past, to that which we 
have inherited from the Church of all 
ages, and which we defend in our Con- 
fessions. It is certainly important that 
this be so, When this is minimized or 
completely neglected we come danger- 
ously close to giving the impression of 
being that which we are so often accused 
of being, areligious organization which 
came into existance in the heat of the 
sixteenth century controversy. On the 
other hand it is also true that our heritage 
and its expression has become in so many 
cases an external observance, and as 
such is completely worthless. Where 
this occurs individuals become guilty of 
an inversion of values and label the 
thing in itself as essentially wrong--thus 
use rather than abuse becomes the decid- 
ing factor in snap judgments. 


Now to pin this down to something 
concrete, let us take our Church Year 
andits expression in the Sacred Liturgy. 
No Lutheran for a moment would think 
of disregarding its use. Our people are 
baffled and fascinated by the Latin names 
of many of the Sundays of the year, 
hardly aware that each name is merely 
the first word of the Introit for that par- 
ticularSunday, which sets the mood for 
the worship of the Christian community 
for that particular day. The result is 
an external adherence to something 
which is essentially excellent, but unless 
it is fully appreciated and understood, 
its observance can correctly be labeled 
as externalism. .The Church has the 
tremendous responsibility and glorious 
privilege of making ourholy faith live in 
and through our people. This must be 
the sole purpose for any liturgical and 


sacramental awakening within the 
Church, to live the Liturgy of the Church, 
and let its Christ-filled spirit live in us, 


We speak of the Church Year as the 
redemptive cycle of Christ, for in a well 
ordered manner God's work of redemp- 
tion in Christ is unfolded step by step. 
Christ came into the world from the 
Father in order that through Him we 
might be saved and reconciled to God. 
Through the divine gift of faith bestowed 
in Holy Baptism and nourished by the 
Word and the Eucharist we enter into a 
new life, the life in Christ. Christian 
worship is therefore an imitation of the 
life of our Divine Lord. Through Baptism 
we have entered into His death and risen 
with Him in newness of life. The 
Church's Year, through which she 
redeems the time is the reflection of 


Christ's redemptive work. Our first con- 
sideration is how we can make the Church 
Year, particularly the Season of the Holy 
Fast, a practical and living force in our 
parish churches, our schools and our 
homes, 


The actual purpose of Lent seems to 
be somewhat obscure. Popularly it 
is considered first of all a period of ex- 
tensive subjective, evangelistic preach- 
ing. This is well and good, but it is an 
opportunity for more than that, To many 
it isatime to “give up" something, but 
without consideration of the proper 
motive for self-denial - it is not evan- 
gelical in spirit. 


For Lutherans, Lent is a time of in- 
tensified consideration of the Passion 
and Death of Our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ, and the emphasis is on the car- 
dinal doctrine of the Word of God, jus- 
tification, but the season also offers 
untold possibilities for growth in sancti- 
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fication. The purpose of Lent is to effect 
a spiritual renovation. God is the 
renovator--the materials are His Divine 
Means of Grace, His Word and the Holy 
Sacraments. We are led to the Cross 
where we receive new vision, new hope, 
a new lease-on-life as we contemplate 
anew the wonderful works of God in 
Christ and receive the blessings of 
Calvary in the life-sustaining Sacrament 
of the Altar. The life in Christ is to 
flourish in a life that is conformed to 
His holy will, in a life that is an ex- 
pression of the sweetness of the Lord of 
which we have tasted, in a life of fast- 
ing, prayer, almsgiving, not for merit's 
sake, but for Jesus’ sake. Lent is a 
picture of the Christian life which is a 
growing up into the fulness of the stature 
of Christ Jesus. Someone has aptly 
stated, “The end of Lent is not merit, 
but character, " 


Much attention should be given to the 
seasonal readings and explanation of 
the Holy Scripture. The sermon should 
be based on the liturgical texts of the 
Season. Ifthisis carefully observed, the 
extensive program of Lent will be 
covered, The laity should be instructed 
and encouraged to use the texts of the 
Eucharistic Liturgy athome in the family 
circle. Where this is done we can hope 
that the lessons of Lent and of the Sunday 
Sermon will have a lasting effect. We 
dare not forget that the Word of God is 
there not primarily to prove a thesis of 
dogma, buttoberead devoutly and with 
reverence as we pray in the Collect 
for the Word; 


Blessed Lord, Who has caused all 
Holy Scripture to be written for 
our leaming, grant that we may 
in such wise hear them, read, 
mark, lear, and inwardly digest 
them, that by patience and com- 
fort of Thy holy Word we may 
embrace, and ever hold fast, the 
blessed hope of everlasting life, 
which is given us in our Savior 
Jesus Christ. 


Needless tosay, the weekly Eucharist 
is taken for granted on the basis of our 
Confessions, and wherever feasible, the 
daily Lenten Eucharist is an ideal in 
effecting the spiritual revival of the soul 
and of the Church. Together with an 
emphasis upon the study of the Sacred 
Scriptures should go the frequent recep- 
tion of Christ*s true Body and Blood in 
the Blessed Sacrament. With the par- 
ticular emphasis of Lent upon contrition, 
repentance and faith, the Season offers 
an excellent opportunity for a deeper 
appreciation of the blessings of the Sac- 
rament of Absolution as set forth in the 
Confessional writings of our Church, as 
the ideal preparation for the reception 
of Holy Communion. 


Besides being the time of spiritual 
renewal for the whole Church, Lent is 
the period of preparation of the candidate 
forBaptism. This was its purpose in the 
early Church and is still reflected in the 
Lections of the Season. They set forth 
for ushow Christ gave battle to His ene- 
mies, the powers of darkness. Through 
Christ we put Satan to flight, and share 
in His victory and resurrection. 


The Christmas Season doesn't last 
long. Itis as short lived as youth. The 
Pre-Lenten period of preparation with its 
violet vestments and the silencing of the 
Alleluia and Gloria tell us that we are 
growing up in the Christ-life, and are 
bidden to face life as it is presented to 
us by St. Paul in the Epistle for Septua- 
gesima Sunday, a "race," a contest, 
Quinquagesima Sunday opens the door 
on Lent. It does not supply us with a 
detailed program for Lent, but it does 
present the spirit of Lent and the aim of 
the entire Season; “We shall go to Jeru- 
salem and the Son of Man shall be 
crucified." There is a very deep signi- 
ficance even in the names which the 
Church gives to the three Sundays pre- 
ceding Lent. Septuagesima, Sexage- 
sima, Quinquagesima, a period of sev- 
enty, sixty and fifty days before Faster. 
And the Latin name for Lent itself is 


Quadragesima, forty days before Easter. 
The end which must always be kept in 
view is Easter, Resurrection, joy, and 
our own risen union with the risen and 
living Savior. 


At the beginning of Lent we should 
all consider ourselves once more catech- 
umens, whohear and accept the invita- 
tion to go up to Jerusalem where “all 
things concerning the Son of Man must 
come to pass, " that the Kingdom of Satan 
may be conquered inus. Ash Wednesday 
comes and we are again penitents receiv- 
ing the “ashes of repentance," Prayer, 
fasting and almsgiving are a traditional 
trilogy. Christsaid, “Watch and pray", 
"Unless you deny yourself", "Gosell what 
thou hast and give to the poor." All 
three are an important part of Lent. 
They are the spirit of Christian humility 
with which we bow our head. A person 
may fast and pray and grow proud of his 
endurance, forgetting completely the 
purpose. Christian humility means a 
knowledge of who and what we are, It 
means a clear understanding of our need 
forGod. Itmeans an understanding that 
everything we have is a gifi of God, to 
be used for God, and to be shared with 
others. 


Without this proper preparation, we 
will fail to understand Lent, Its observ- 
ance will be purely external, - But if we 
prepare well for Lent beforehand, and 
spend it in accordance with the mind of 
the Church we will take an important 
step forward in sanctification, 


During Lent the catechumens were 
instructed and drilled in Christian living. 
During the Pre-Lent Season and the be- 


ginning of Lent individuals and families 
should prepare their Lenten “regula”, 
practices which they will carry out for 
Christ's sake, resolutions to intensify 
their prayer life, to take more active 
participation in the worship of the Chris- 
tian community atthe altar, to be more 
faithful and attentive in reading the Word 
of God, to prepare more thoroughly for 
afroper reception of Holy Communion, 
tobe a more frecueat guest at the Lord's 
Table, tobe more enerous in supporting 
the work of Christ and His Church, to be 
more zealous in witnessing to the truth 
of the Gospel in word and life, and tc 
be sincere in disciplining the body and 
bringing it "under subjection." 


The possibilities for the sound liturgi- 
cal and evangelical observance of Lent 
are infinite. The wealth of material 
offered in the Sacred Liturgy is inex- 
haustible. The saving death of Jesus 
Christ is proclaimed at the altar and 
fromthe pulpit. Here is the renovating 
power of God in His Means of Grace, 
The Church must do everything in her 
power to encourage faithfulness to the 
divinely appointed means and ever direct 
her children to their healing stream. 
The whole aim and purpose of Lent is to 
draw us closer to Christ. In our denials 
and sacrifices we give our bodies to 
Christ and the material things which we 
possess, In our praying we give Him 
ourselves, knowing that the more fully 
we give, the more we empty ourselves, 
the more we receive His fulness in our 
frequent Communions, Easter, Resur- 
rection, joy inthe Risen Savior, and our 
risen life in Him is the end we must 
always keep in view. 

Richard Klopf 
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ParisH Practice In Lent, 


COMMON AND UNCOMMON 


Lutherans like Lent. A chiefreason is 
the variety of parish practice. When you 
consider your parish and its current and 
anticipated practices for Lent remember 
a wise word; “we are bound to be differ- 
entif we are trying to be good. We are 
damned if we are pleased with the dif- 
ference." (A.S. Whitman) 


Lent is for all Christians. And our 
Lenten practices are a corporate sharing 
of self-renunciation, repentance, re- 
newal. This is the appropriate season 
for many parishes to do something for 
“fully Christianizing the world”. 


A few common and uncommon Lenten 
practices; 


1. USE OF VIOLET-COLORED 
PARAMENTS 


These colored hangings are most sug- 
gestive of the Lenten themes. Parishes 
which use paraments at all seasons like 
“the violets" because they have such a 
sympathetic color. And when a few 
well chosen symbols~as the passion cross, 
three nails, crownof thoms, IHC, chal- 
ice and host-adorn the violet paraments, 
a parish has a custom tailored educa- 
tional device. The Lenten color and 
symbols lead us to consider Christ in His 
Passion as well as our response of peni- 
tence, loyalty, suffering, affliction, 
etc. Paraments may be provided for 
altar, lectern, pulpit. These violet 
colored paraments may be used only in 
Lent and another set of violet colored 
paraments may be used for Adventide. 


2. THE LENTEN CRUCIFIX 


Where a plain Altar cross is in use, a 
crucifix may replace it during Lenten- 
tide. A finely wrought crucifix suggest- 
ing victorious love aids a parish to con- 
template Christs Passion simply because 
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it is there. If the parish does not wish 
to use the crucifix during the entire 
Lententide it is quite proper to use it for 
Passiontide (5 and 6 Sundays in Lent). 
The Lenten Crucifix focuses upon the 
Incarnate God, the one, full, complete, 
perfect, all-sufficient sacrifice for the 
sins of the whole world. 


3. "CLEANINGS" 


Lent, especially Holy Week after the 
Holy Thursday Communion when the 
first Lord's Table is commemorated, is 
a good time to divest and wash the altar 
of the church. This annual task is sug- 
gestive in the parish of the need of 
cleanliness in all things. If the altar is 
stone, scrub it with warm water and dry; 
ifitis wood, washit and then wax. The 
other altar furnishings and sacramental 
vessels may receive a like cleaning at 
this time. Some churches clean their 
dossals at this occasion, The font is 
normally washed and cleaned on Easter 
Even (Holy Saturday). 


4, VARIETY IN VESTMENTS 


During Lent some parishes vest their 
pastors in a variety of vestments for 
various types of services; cassock, alb; 
cassock, surplice, stole; alb, chasuble, 
etc. The whole spirit affords worshippers 
added educational and devotional value, 
Some choirs also vary their vestments 
from black and white to all black 
during Lent. 


5. "NO FLOWERS" 


An excellent custom of Lent is to 
mark the season with a “no flower" sign. 
The exception could be Laetare (4 Sun- 
day in Lent) when roses orrose-colored 
flowers mark the joyful character of this 
day's worship. Palm Sunday (6 Sunday 
in Lent) uses palms rather than flowers. 


If flowers are needed the most suggestive 
in association is acacia. Palms may be 
pottedorcut. Cutpalms can be arranged 
most effectively on the retable and about 
the altar. The "no flower" sign during 
Lent accentuates the need and message 
of the Easter flowers. 


6. VEILING THE CRUCIFIX 


This English custom has more non- 
Lutheran than Lutheran spirit. A veil of 
purple-tinted linen or unbleached linen 
embroidered with a passion cross in red 
is draped about the crucifix or altar 
cross. This practice arose from the 
desire to veil the presence of God from 
the worshipper and in Lent suggests how 
God was hidden from the eyes of men 
during His Passion. 


7. THE LENTEN DOSSAL 


When a church has a dossal for the 
backadornment of the altar it is a good 
custom to use a special Lenten dossal. 
Thus the variety and distinctiveness of 
Lent is noted. This could be the most 
effective single Lenten custom in such 
churches, Color, fabric, and symbolism 
can be presented most dramatically, 


8. WEEKLY HOLY COMMUNION 


Where churches have a special weekly 
celebration of the Holy Communion 
during Lent the altar guild must see to 
an adequate provision for linens, vessels, 
elements. Variety and appeal and prac- 
tical use suggests that at such a time 
cruets rather than flagons, chalice rather 
than individual glasses, ought to be used. 
An opportunity is offered at this season 
in this way to provide a parish with 
additional, better sacramental vessels, 


9. “WHITE” FOR HOLY THURSDAY 


An increasing number of churches 
administer Holy Communion on the 
anniversary date cf the Sacrament; Holy 
Thursday, Since Lutherans use this Sac- 


rament as a Means of Grace it is good 
to revert on Maundy Thursday to the 
original color for all Eucharist celebra- 
tions, white. White vestments on Holy 
Thursday not only emphasize the divine 
element but anticipate Easter, the ful- 
fillment of all Lenten practices. 


10. THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
PALMS 


More Lutheran churches are returning 
to this old commemoration. Acolytes 
and laymen are afforded a wider oppor- 
tunity of devotional praticipation. Palm 
buds are bought from local sellers and 
are distributed to worshippers at the serv- 
ices. Some churches distribute from the 
chancel level, others from the entrances. 
Some churches utilize a simple “bless- 
ing" order. Most members retum 
the palm to their home and make a 
small cross of it for an apt Holy Week 
remembrance, 


11, PASSION PAINTINGS 


A good Lenten custom for Lutherans 
is to remove all pictures and paintings 
from the walls of the churches during 
Lent, and then to substitute a passion 
painting or series of paintings. Any 
good quality art house offers a wide 
selection in size and color and price. 
This custom creates a desire to interpret 
the Passion in the best artistic manner, 
It also affords an occasion for local artists 
and museums to loan significant works 
to the local parish and thus to bring “the 
Christianizing of the world" a step closer 
to its heart, the church. 


12. VIA DOLOROSA (Way of Sorrows) 


This is a series of passion paintings, 
complete in sequence and coverage for 
the events from Palm Sunday to Easter 
Even, arranged in a small significant 
place in the church, chapel, narthex, 
churchschool or most distinctive spot in 
the church buildings apart from the sanc- 
tuary. By means of a liturgical pro- 
cession the Passion story and prayers are 
related to the Scripture story in painting 
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and a most satisfying spiritual experience 
is known. Children and young people 
appreciate this especially. 


13. LENTEN PROCESSIONAL CROSS 


Churches using a processional cross 
often substitute a special processional 
cross for Lent. It is made of wood, 
painted red, and shaped as a Passion 
cross. This is a striking emphasis on 
Lent, and a good parish practice for 
churches not normally using a proces- 
sional cross. When the processional is 
coupled with the congregational or choir 
singing of the great Lutheran chorales on 
the Passion and other "cross" hymns, as 
“The Royal Standard Forward Goes", 
Lutherans have contributed a memorable 
custom to the devotional practices 
of a community. 


14. KNEELERS 


Churches do more kneeling in Lent 
than normally. Some churches kneel 
for opening pew prayers, the confiteor, 
the general prayers, The Litany, etc. 
So kneelers are good to have, If a 
church does not have kneelers parishoners 
may bring along a cushion or hassock 
and provide for their own. A congrega- 
tion on its knees is a marching church. 
Kneeling increases the effective partic- 
ipation of a people in the common wor- 
ship in Lent and at all times. 


15. SAINTS' DAYS IN LENT 


Two saint's days fall in the Lenten 
season: St. Matthias, February 24, and 
The Festival of The Annunciation, 
March 25. These less known and ob- 
served days aresuitable for special serv- 
ices with propers, vestments and observ- 
ances which afford variety in the 
Lententide. Flowers may be used on 
these days. 

16. VARIETY OF VESSELS 


Churches blest with more than a single 
set of sacramental and altar vessels and 
furnishings find that during Lent itis good 
to use "the other"sets. 
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17, OUTDOOR PASSION CROSS 


Some parishes use Lent as an occasion 
to take the tall straight trunks of the 
Christmas trees, fashion a huge passion 
cross of them, and stake it at a good 
pointonthe churchsite. This is asimple, 
effective manner of publishing Lent to 
the community. The symbol is a 
means to appreciation of the message 
of the season. 


Lutheran parishoners soon discover in 
the common and uncommon Lenten 
practices a spiritual rite of significant 
proportions for the parish and the com- 
munity. It is important to remember 
that whatever practices a parish adopts 
for Lent they should not be accepted 
simply for compliance or imitation. Not 
all things that are done in other churches 
are adaptable to the Lutheran Lent. But 
when the broad general purpose of Lent 
as a commemorative time of the Passion 
of Christ is kept in mind then many prac- 
tices become common to out churches. 


Review your Lenten customs this year 
and search your own devotion to discover 
wherein your parish may pursue in an- 
otherLent a common or uncommon cus- 
tom. So you will fulfill the famous 
admonition of St. Paul to the Roman 
Christians (Romans 12;1,2, Moffatt trans- 


lation)" Well, then, my brothers, I ' 


appealtoyou, by all the mercy of God, 
to dedicate your bodies as a living sac- 
rifice, consecrated and acceptable to 
God; that is your cult, a spiritual rite. 
Instead of being moulded to this world, 
have your minds renewed, and so be 
transformed innature, able to make out 
what the will of God is, namely, what is 
good and acceptable to him and perfect." 


Lutherans like Lent because its prac- 
tices teach each to make “holiness 
identical with wholeness". And whole- 
ness is our spiritual rite. 


G. Martin Ruoss 
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Lent AND THE CHiLD 


"Go ye therefore and teach all na- 
tions, baptizing them. .., teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded ycu", Throughout the 
ages the saints have kept this command 
of the Lord before their eyes, and in 
response to it have built the great pat- 
tern known as the Christian Church Year. 
Beginning with Advent and ending with 
the Last Sunday after Trinity, the Church 
relives the Life of the Lord and reviews 
all of the things which He has revealed 
to His saints on earth. 


In the Words of Institution, spoken on 
Maundy Thursday, Christ spoke explic- 
itly in His instructions to His followers. 
The words "This do in rememberance of 
Me" re-echo in our ears, and today as 
we meet together to carry out this com- 
mand in the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper, week by week, we actually 
relive His life, from His birth at Bethle- 
hem to His resurrection on Easter, 


At this season of the year, the Church 
has once again knelt at the manger with 
the shepherds, has seen the young Child 
with the Wise Men, and has further ex- 
perienced His revelation during the 
weeks of Epiphany, climaxed by the 
Transfiguration, all of which have par- 
ticular appeal to children, Standing at 
the threshold of Lent, the question arises, 
"What now? How are we going to keep 
the Fast? What are we going to do to 
make the solemn season of Lent more 
meaningful for our children?" 


People who work with children, 
whether it be the parents, the teacher in 
the parish school, the Sunday School 
teacher, or the pastor in his confirmation 
and released time classes, might con- 
sider as their specific objective in Lent, 
the bringing of the child directly into 
the Good Friday scene, the identification 
of the child with the cross of Christ. 
Standing at Calvary, the child first sees 


himself, a lost sinner. But wait! He 
also beholds a vivid demonstration of 
God's grace, as he realizes that Christ 
is taking his place on the cross. And 
then to completely assume his position 
in thatpicture, he realizes that he must 
also now “take up his own cross and 
follow." 


At the heart of this situation is the 
tremendous task of creating within the 
child a consciousness of his own sin. As 
a practical illustration of this, the matter 
of cheating in school or being generally 
dishonest with one's associates, is often 
looked upon by children as a common- 
place thing in life, something to “get 
by with”, and not a real sin which is 
punishable by eternal death if that person 
is not absolved through the atoning work 
of Christ. Furthermore, selfishness, 
thoughtlessness, loss of temper, and 
other personality shortcomings are too 
often not seen by the child as real sins, 
sins which tend to magnify self, rather 
than the Body of Christ, the Church, 


It is just in this matter of the con- 
scisousness of sin, that Lent affords the 
Opportunity to guide the child in self- 
examination, in a realization of the 
actuality of sin in his own life, and in 
the consequences of sin. Obviously to 
accomplish this, instruction assumes a 
major role. However, the practical 
problem extends further, becoming the 
task of developing the complete Lenten 
environment and its accompanying 
experiences for the child, 


Perhaps an imaginary journey through 
the season of Lent, with stop-overs en- 
route, may serve to demonstrate how 
these weeks of the church year can be 
for the child not merely an intellectual 
drill, but a real experience which will 
strengthen him as a functioning member 
of the Body of Christ. 
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Penitence 


The Ash Wednesday Church Service, 
together with the devotions of the family 
in the home, and the activities of the 
children in the parish school, including 
their special service in the church, mark 
the formal entrance into the season. 
The thought of penitence immediately 
comes to the fore, as the Ash Wednesday 
Lesson presents the theme, "Rend your 
hearts and not your garments, and turn 
to the Lord, your God." But now this 
theme must become a reality to the 
child. Hissins nailed Christ to the tree. 
He truly repents of all his transgressions, 
andis inneedofhis Savior. Meanwhile, 
parents can each day at the family 
prayers, discuss with the childhis wrong- 
doingsand shortcomings. In the school, 
the teacher may have special devotions 
with his class in the church building. 
Together they may discuss their own 
faults, in specific, not general terms, 
and in a period of extended silence 
mediatate upon their sins, and then on 
their knees may ask for pardon and for 
the strength to continue the fight against 
Satan and sin. A confessional service 
of this nature will truly be a great ex- 
perience for the children. They will, 
in the proper setting, submit themselves 
quite readily and completely into such 
an event. 


Self-Denial 


Although children must constantly be 
taught to surrender their lives to Christ, 
during Lent they may be given the added 
occasion to experience real self-denial 
for His sake. The mere “giving up" of 
something for Lent may be meaningless, 
or may actually even carry with it an 
idea of gaining special merit. By itself, 
this form of denial has no place in a 
desired Lenten program. However, 
when Christ and His great sacrifice are 
first brought to the child, and through 
this the child is motivated to offer him- 
self as a living sacrifice, and then as a 
symbol of this to make a tangible sac- 
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tifice which will also serve the Lord, 
this indeed becomes a first-hand ex- 
perience forhim. To illustrate, a child 
might decide to give up all candy, 
movies, ice-cream, or the like, and 
with the money ordinarily spent for 
this, bring an additional offering for 
mission work, 


The Physical Setting 


Man is greatly influenced by the 
physical environment in which he lives, 
Modem advertising also demonstrates 
the effect which symbolism has upon 
him. In Lent, the physical setting in 
which the child lives can take on added 
significance. The symbol of the cross 
should be especially prominent, whether 
it be the cross with a hand-carved Corpus, 
the small cross worn on the lapel of the 
coat or on a chain about the neck, the 
simple wooden cross constructed by the 
children themselves at home or in the 
schoolart class, the large violet crosses 
painted on the windows and doors, or the 
cross of violet construction paper, em- 
phasizing the thought of penitence in 
this color of Lent. Caution must be 
taken in using the cross lest it become 
only a piece of jewelry or added room 
decoration. It must always point to 
Calvary, in addition to being a reminder 
of Baptism, at which time the sign of 
the cross was made on the individual to 
show that Christ's death was being made 
effective for him as he became a child 
of God. 


Additional symbols for the season are 
abundant. Correlated to the art program, 
their study and use enriches the physical 
environment in the home and school, 
Whole Lenten devotions can even be 
developed about them. 


Additional Feast Days and Special 
Church Services 


Besides the Midweek Lenten Services, 
the regular Sunday Services, and the 
Holy Week observances, children will 
derive much by the celebration of the 


real day of the Incarnation, the Feast of 
the Annunciation, on March 25, for this 
day brings Christ's birth and death into 
one season, What funto sing the Christ- 
mas songs in the midst of the otherwise 
quiet and reserved time of the year, and 
to have the children experience the 
thought that “Jesus was bom -- to die 
for us". 


The Easter Vigil, traditionally held 
on Holy Saturday makes it possible to 
bring Baptism into the Lenten scene 
most dramatically, Every school child 
has been taught the passage “We are 
buried with Christ by Baptism into 
death..." Visualize the added meaning 
that can come to him as on the day 
commemorating Christ's stay in the 
grave, he renews his Baptismal vow "that 
like as Christ was raised up from the 
dead by the glory of the Father, even so 
we alsoshould walk in newness of life." 
It is about Baptism that the threads of 
the Christian's life are woven. Only 
through Baptism can he come to Christ, 
live in the lessons of Lent, lead the 
surrendered life. One ought never miss 
the opportunity to stress Baptism in the 
life of the child. The Easter Vigil cer- 
tainly offers an unusual chance to make 
this emphasis. 


The Sundays in Lent 


The Christian, as a member of the 
Body of Christ, worships with his fellow 
saints, In a sense, there actually is no 
such thing as “private worship", since 
all of the saints are continuously wor- 
shipping before the throne of grace, It 
is most fitting then, that the worship of 
the family, school, and Sunday School 
be centered around the porpers of the 
Church Year, for in this way the Church 
lives and grows together, always a 
corporate body. 


To completely live in these exper- 
iences and to make possible a meaningful 
participation in these Sundays in Lent, 
requires more than mere church attend- 


ance, Families may, in their Saturday 
night devotions, prepare themselves in 
the propers for the next day, explaining 
the readings to the children, and closing 
with the joint saying or chanting of the 
Introit and Gradual, and the praying of 
the Collect. During the week, family 
devotions may be based on the medita- 
tions from the writings of Luther found in 
Day by Day We Magnify Thee, (by 


Steiner and Scott), meditations which 
carry the theme of the Sunday Propers 
throughout the week, 


The parish school offers an excep- 
tional advantage for bringing the child 
completely intoLent, by training in the 
propers of this season. The procedure 
followed by Luther may be adopted. 
According to this practice, the lessons 
for the following Sunday are studied on 
Friday and set the theme for worship, 
study, and participation in correlated 
projects throughout that week, This 
makes it possible to relate the life of 
the child with the life of the Church. 
His instruction and worship in school are 
inharmony with his instruction and wor- 
ship with the rest of the parish. (See 
The Church Year and the Parish School, 
A. Steinberg, Lutheran Education, 
November, 1954, p. 105.) 


Lenten Devotions 


Devotional materials should of 
course emphasize the Passion, with the 
principal stress on sin, the atonement, 
and the new life in Christ, rather than 
only on an appeal to the emotions in the 
physical suffering of Jesus. There are 
many litanies which can be used with 
children; in fact, children, parents, or 
teachers may prepare their own. Ex- 
perience has shown that the average 
twelve year old child is capable of 
developing a litany which is of a truly 
devotional nature. These may be espe- 
cially effective ifthe children can leam 
topray them without any printed matter 
in front of them, or can even leam to 
make spontaneous responses to versicles 
prayed by a teacher or pupil leader, 
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There is an excellent prepared devo- 
tional based on the Stations of the Cross 
(The Way of the Cross, Chapel of the 
Incamation) which will be practical for 
any age group, since it is illustrated. The 
reader may prefer to save this gem for 
the Passiontide. 


Devotions may also be centered about 
such Lenten hymns as “A Lamb Goes 
Uncomplaining Forth", "Lord Jesus Thou 
Art Going Forth", "O Sacred Head Now 
Wounded", “Jesus in Thy Dying Woes, " 
and many others which are so dear to 
children. There are many possibilities 
forusing these hymns, alternate singing 
orreading of stanzas by classes, groups, 
or individuals, as well as sermonettes 
delivered by children and based on 
stanzas of these hymns, or periods of 
witnessing which may be prompted by 
the singing of these hymns. 


The Holy Communion 


It is amazing how completely the 
message of salvation, as well as the 
whole way of life of the Christian is 
carried in the Liturgy of the Eucharist, 
the Holy Communion. Since the cross 
of Christ is central in the way of salva- 
tion, and also in the Liturgy, there is no 
better time of the year to study the serv- 
ice than in Lent, specifically in the 
Passiontide. This study can be the task 
of many agencies, the home, school, 
confirmation class, andeven the Sunday 
School, with the study not limited to 
the older children, but also very valuable 
even to the child of six. 


The average Lutheran child can be 
expected to attend church the rest of his 
life. Since the Lutheran Church is a 


liturgical Church, how important it is 
for him to understand his function as he 
comes together with his fellow Christians 
on theLord'sDay. Then church attend- 
ance will be an experience for him in 
the life and cross of Christ. The Little 
Service Book, published by the School 
Press, New York City, is written to ex- 
plain the Chief Service of the Church 
to children. 


Use of the Church Building 


Although children must feel the pre- 
sence of Christ at any place and any 
time, and must correspondingly learn to 
converse with Him constantly in prayer, 
the church building, especially during 
Lent, should be open and available for 
private meditation and prayer. Here, 
away from many of the physical dis- 
tractions, children can concentrate in 
prayer on those things which are most 
meaningful to them in Lent. 


The season of Lent can be for the 
child, a time of spiritual refreshment 
and strengthening, increasing his enthu- 
siasm for the surrendered way of life, but 
above all, givinghim added power from 
the only source of such power, Christ 
Himself, to live that surrendered life. 


The child who has actually lived in 
the many experiences of Lent can come 
out of thatseason intoa complete under- 
standing and appreciation of Easter. He 
is well fortified to carry on his task of 
living as a member of the Body of Christ, 
and to witness of his Lord to the world. 


Robert Christian 
Herbert Geisler 


Suggested Sources and Helps 


Symbolism: 
Stafford, Christian Symbolism in 


Steiner and Scott, Day by Day We 
Magnify Thee, Muhlenberg Press. 


the Evangelical Churches, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York, 1942. 


Kretzmann, Symbols, Walther 
League, Chicago, Illinois, 1944. 


Ferguson, Signs and Symbols in Chris- 
tian Art, Oxford University Press, 
New York City, N.Y. 


Devotions; 
The Way of the Cross, The Mary- 
Martha Guild of the Lutheran Chapel 
of the Incarnation, Pompton Lakes, 
New Jersey. 


Caemmerer and Pelikan, The Cross 
for Every Day, Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Missouri, 1952. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 1952. 


Reference Materials 


The Little Service Book, The School 
Press, Our Saviour Lutheran School, 
1734 Williamsbridge Road, New York 
City, N. Y., 1953. 


The Easter Vigil, Our Saviour Luther- 
an Church, New York City, N.Y. 


Strodach, The Church Year, The 
United Lutheran Publication House, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1952. 


Steinberg, The Church Year and the 


Parish School, “Lutheran Education", 
November and December, 1954, 
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THE LITTLE SERVICE BOOK 


By The Reverend Berthold von Schenk 
The School Press, 1734 Williams- 
bridge Road, New York 61, N.Y. 
50 pp. Ill. by Christian Rietschel, 


6" x 


Hard cover $1. 00; paper cover $, 60 


The author of this delightful and 
serviceable booklet is the pastor of Our 
Saviour Lutheran parish and its flourish- 
ing Christian Day school in the Bronx, 
New York City. The emphasis in this 
parish and its school for the past years 
has been to make intelligent and signi- 
ficant to each worshipper of every age 
the meaning of the Lutheran Liturgy, its 
rites and its ceremonies. This booklet 
represents years of experience in such a 
project and in its very simplicity has 
included much knowledge of the history 
of liturgy and skill in applying the 
blessings of worship to the needs and 
experience of the worshipper. 


The writer has designed the booklet 
for children, though we could hasten to 
add thatany child of any age from eight 
to one hundred and eight will use the 
work to his benefit and blessing. 


The Little Service Book depends 
upon Das Kleine Kirchenbuch by Edith 
Thomas, a recent publication in Ger- 
many, and is produced in our country 
by special arrangement between the 
author and Hohannes Stauda-Verlag, 
Kassel as well as with the artist, Christian 
Rietschel, who has most magnificently 
illustrated it, in black and white plates, 
with color plate hard front cover. 


The purpose is at once and clearly 
stated; "Dear Children; This book has 
been especially written for you. In it 
we are told what we do when we come 
together on Sundays to worship at the 
chief service of the Christian church." 
Thereupon the little book helps the 
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reader to realize the beauty and mean- 
ing of our corporate worship in the 
celebration of the blessed sacrament. 


According to the sequence of the 
Lutheran Order of Holy Communion 
printed in the Lutheran Hymnal (A Lu- 
theran Church- Missouri Synod Publica- 
tion), the writer discusses and analyses 
each element of the liturgy. An illus- 
tration accompanies the comments and 
by its theme makes clear by symbol or 
Biblical illustration the meaning thereof. 
For example, a choir of angels praising 
Almighty God sets forth the meaning of 
the Introit. According to this scheme 
the remaining parts of the Liturgy, the 
Kyrie, the Gloria, the Collect etc. are 
presented. The reader will gain as much 
knowledge by carefully studying the 
illustrations as he will be benefitted by 
the comments. Here we may discover 
an adequate and most satisfactory com- 
bination of writing and illustration, 
making the booklet a highly commend- 
able effort of visual education. 


The deeper value is however in the 
Biblical and Lutheran analysis of the 
Blessed Sacrament and in the avowed 
intention of the author to help the fel- 
lowship of Lutheran worshippers to love 
the celebration of the Sacrament and to 
feel the urgency of being present and 
receiving the precious Body and Blood of 
their Lord when he comes to them in, 
with, and under bread and wine. How 
wondrous it is and how blessed when the 
brethren thus dwell in unity with thei 
Lord and do not forsake the assembling 
of themselves together at the holy 


trysting hour when the victorious and 
living Lord of the church meets his sons 
and daughters through Word and Sacra- 
ment! May this little book serve its 
ultimate purpose of making each com- 
municant more comfortable and more 
aware of the history of the Liturgy, the 
doctrines of Holy Communion and the 
story of any or all ceremonies employed 
by the church in her worship. 


It will be a thrilling experience to 
look at and to study the extraordianary 
and thoughtful illustrations, The artist 
deserves uncommon praise. He has 
caught the spirit and technique of objec- 
tive artistic presentation of Christian 
truth by symbol and picturization. He is 
working in the idiom of the old woodcuts, 


The parish school teacher will dis- 
cover thathe can use the booklet for his 
classes and return to it year after year, 


grade after grade, for new lessons and 
new applications, The pastor will 
employ it with greatest profit in his 
preconfirmation instruction and will 
undoubtedly find it stimulating to each 
of his candidates. A busy pastor will 
find material for adult instruction and 
ready explanation and definiation of the 
Liturgy for any church group. 


One would not hesitate to recommend 
it as a gift upon any occasion as con- 
firmation, birthday, Christmas, etc. 
It would be worth the effort to find what 
arrangements the publishers might be 
able to make with your parish so that 
each communicant member may receive 
a copy asa gift of the parish to him. We 
bespeaka wide use of "The Little Serv- 
ice Book", A genuine contribution has 
been made to our church life through it. 


- C. F. Weidmann 
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After an interval of two years, the 
publication of UNA SANCTA is resumed 


with this issue. The many letters re- 
ceived by the editors during this time 
have testified to the important function 
which this joumal fulfills in the life of 
the Church, and have encouraged the 
staff to work to overcome the financial 
difficulties which occasioned the sus- 
pension of publication. We are grateful 
forthe prayers and gifts of many readers 
which have enabled us to erase all debts 
and to begin this new period of service 
to the Church. 


Asour masthead indicates, there has 
been a complete turnover of personnel 
in the editorial and business positions. 
The new editors continue to enjoy the 
cooperation and counsel of Pastor Richard 
Klopf, past editor, who has been asso- 
ciated with UNA SANCTA ever since its 
establishment as a separate organ. Our 
editorial policy remains essentially the 
same, and is spelled out in the lead 
article of this issue. It is expected that 
in time a panel of contributing editors 
will be appointed from many parts of the 
United States and the world. 


The task of keeping UNA SANCTA on 
a sound financial basis remains. To 
assure this we are soliciting a large 
number of patrons who will contribute 
ten dollars annually to undergird the 
work. This fee, which includes a sub- 
scription, as well as occasional special 
reports on the status and plans of the 
publication, may be sent to Mr. Henry 
Hanson, Jr., our business manager. 
Regular subscriptions, renewals, and 
changes of address should be sent to the 
circulation manager, the Rev. A. T. 
Swanson, Jr. You are encouraged to 
give gift subscriptions to your friends 
and associates who should be reading 
UNA SANCTA and its message. Please 
remember our cause in your prayers. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Contributors to this issue include; 
The Rev. Richard Klopf, pastor of the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; The Rev. G. Martin 
Ruoss, pastor of St. Mark's Church, 
Mechanicsburg, Pa.; Mr. Robert 
Christian, teacher at Our Saviour's 
School, New York City; Mr. Herbert 
Geisler, principal of St. Matthew's 
School, New York City; The Rev. Carl 
F. Weidmann, headmaster of Concordia 
Institute, Bronxville, N.Y. 


* * * 


The most recent celebration of the 
Holy Communion according to Martin 
Luther's "Formula Missae" was at the 
Reformation Festival sponsored by the 
National Lutheran Council Churches of 
Chicagoland, on Oct. 31, 1954. Tradi- 
tional vestments, ceremonies, and 
music were used. Copies of the service 
may be procured from the National 
Lutheran Council, 327 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, 


The instructive booklet "Questions 
Often Asked by A Newcomer to a Lu- 
theran Church" is still available from 
UNA SANCTA Press. Reprinted from the 
St. Francis, 1952 issue, this 16 page 
booklet answers such questions as "Why 
do some people cross themselves?", 
"Why do some people partake of Holy 
Communion every Sunday?", "Why are 
vestments worn by the ministers?", "Why 
all this formality?" It is suitable for 
distribution through the tract rack or 
for handy mailing to parishioners and 
friends. Prices; 1-24 copies, 20¢ each; 
25-49 copies, 18¢ each; 50 or more 
copies, 15¢ each. Postpaid. Send 
orders to UNA SANCTA, 246 5thSt., 
Ridgefield Park, N.J. 


